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For “ (ne Friend.” 
Be not Conformed to-this World. 


It is only as we are made willing to obey 
e manifestations of duty in what we may 
seem small things, that greater ones are un- 
ded to our view, and we enabled to perform 
hat may seem of greater importance.: I be- 
ve this has been the experience, in all ages 
the world, of those who have wrought 
zhteousness through Faith. We find that 
hen the Lord appeared to Moses in the bush, 
@ first commanded him to put off his shoes 
om off his feet. If instead of obeying this 
nall requisition he had concluded that it was 
o small a matter to concern himself about, 
d so refused compliance in this, there is no 
obability that he would have been sent to 
liver Israel out of their bondage, and to 
ow the Lord’s signs and wonders in Ecypt. 
@ are not to conclude because the requiring 
ems small, that we are under no obligation 
obey. So in regard to some of the testi- 
onies given to the Society of Friends by the 
eat Head of the Church to bear before the 
orld. Though they may be considered small 
ings by the worldly-wise amongst us, and 
those who have had no experience in taking 
» the cross to their own corrupt wills; who 
ve not known of being crucified to the 
orld and the world unto them; who despise 
8 day of small things; yet the truly con- 
rned members of our Society, from its rise, 
ve believed they were called upon to up- 
‘Id all these testimonies fuithfully before the 
orld; and not to conform to the world in its 
parel, nor in its language, nor in its cus- 
ms, nor to its fashions and compliments, 
hich are vain. 
I see no more reason why we, in this day, 
ould let these testimonies fall, than in the 
berations that have passed away. The 
orld is still ruled by the tyrant Fashion to 
Teast as great an extent as ever. So far as 
ean see, its customs are still vain—its lan- 
age and its compliments are as unscriptural 
id as hypocritical as ever. The honor which 
ends have always believed is due to God 
one of uncovering the head to Him alone, 
d not to man, is still enjoined in our courts 
Justice, and in public assemblies, and offence 
taken at a non-compliance with the world’s 


stom in this respect. I might say the same 


of their expensive funerals and monuments ; | 


of ther marriage entertainments, their ob- 
servance of days, &c., that the customs of the 
world are still vain and unscriptural. Then 


why should we of this generation, let these, 
‘|testimonies fall to the ground, and we aban- 


don those principles which Friends have 
maintained so long and suffered so mach for. 
They are as necessary for us to uphold as 
ever. As regards dress, it is said by some 
who are willing to be styled Friends, that 
there is no religion in dress; that it is imma. 
terial how we dress if our hearts are right. 
But it seems to me if we were enough sub- 


=|jected to the Divine will, we would not go 


counter to the apostolic command, “ Be not 
conformed to this world, but be ye transform- 
ed by renewing of your minds, that ye may 
prove what.is that good and acceptable and 
perfect will of God.” ‘ Not fashioning your- 
selves according to your former lusts in your 
ignorance.” I fully believe that taking up 
the cross in this respect, as well as in others, 
is a part of the necessary discipline by which 
our will is subjected to the Divine will; and 
a plain dress will be as a hedge about us, and 
may be the means of keeping us out of a great 
many hurtful things. In the account of that 
eminent minister of the gospel Daniel Wheeler, 
after he had become convinced of the prin- 
ciples of Friends, he at one time felt it to be 


a duty to wear a different bat from what he 


had been accustomed to wear; but the cross 
was so great to his natural inclinations that 
it was hard for him to appear as a fool before 
men. He thought if his natural life might 
have been accepted as a substitute, he gladly 
would have laid it down—but this was not the 
thing required. He diligently examined his 
beart, and believed he clearly saw his Master’s 
will in the requisition, and that it was a dis- 
cipline designed to bring him into a state of 
childlike obedience and dependence. Ln great 
distress he cried unto the Lord for help, and 
a passage of scripture was powerfully applied 
to his mind, “ Whosoever shall confess me be- 
fore men, him will I confess also before my 
Father which is in Heaven; but whosoever 
shall deny me before men, him will I also 
deny before my Father which is in Heaven.” 
His resolution was immediately taken, he put 
on the hat and with his mind staid upon the 
Lord, set out to join his friends at meeting. 
His difficulties vanished, sweet peace was his 
covering, and he was enabled experimentally 
to know the fulfilment of that declaration, 
“ Greater is He that is in you than he that is 
in the world.”—Friends’ Library vol. 7, p. 23. 

If it is such a trivial matter to conform to 
the world in dress, why should all concerned 
Friends for two hundred years feel they could 
pot conform thereto with peace of mind, 
though so much in the cross to their natural 
inclinations. Yet they felt bound to uphold 


this testimony as well as the others, though. 


from their Journals and other writings, from 
their epistles, both from individuals and meet- 
ings, showing their concern that this tes- 
timony as well as others should be upheld, if 
it was necessary; but I will merely make a 
quotation from the Journal of that faithful 
minister, Jobn Griffith. 

He says on page 360, Friends’ Library, vol. 
5th: “An earthly lofty spirit had taken place 
in some of the professors, the tendency where- 
of is, by darkening the understanding and 
blinding the judgment, to account various 
weighty branches of our Christian testimony, 
small trifling things. Here the flesh that 
warreth against the spirit having the ascend- 
ency, its language is quite opposite thereto. 
The flesh saith there is little in dress, religion 
doth not consist in apparel; there is little in 
language, there is little in paying tithes, dc., 
to the priests; there is little in carrying guns 
in our ships to defend ourselves in case we 
are attacked by an enemy: to which I think 
it may be safely added, there is little or noth- 
ing in people who plead thus, pretending to 
be of our Society, for if they can easily let 
fall those branches of our Christian testimony, 
[ am fully persuaded they will maintain the 
others no longer than they apprehend it will 
suit their temporal interest. I have often 
wondered why such continue to profess with 
us at all. They are not really of us, who are 
not concerned to maintain those principles 
and testimonies which the Lord hath given 
us to bear.” 

It is said, “Love not the world nor the 
things of the world, He that loveth the 
world the love of the Father is not in him.” 
Let those in our Society who thus conform 
to the world, examine thoroughly their own 
hearts and seo if it is not likelier to be love 
for the things of the world, or because they 
are ashamed to confess Him before men, than 
because they believe it is so small an affair as 
to be beneath their concern or consideration. 

We find that the Lord directed Moses what 
kind of garments Aaron and the priests should 
wear when they ministered before Him. The 
Prophet Isaiah pronounced the judgments of 
the Lord against the daughters of Jerusalem 
on account of their pride, and on account of 
clothing and ornaments they wore in those 
days, which he names over particularly. The 
Evangelist tells us particularly what kind of 
a coat our Saviour wore at the time he was 
crucified. The Apostles, in their Epistles to 
the churches, solemnly cautions and warns 
the believers in that day, that they do not 
conform to this world: not to fashion them- 
selves after their former lusts in their ignor- 
ance, and against adorning themselves with 
gold and costly array, but in modest apparel 
as those professing godliness. So that those 
holy men that wrote the Scriptures, who 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, 
did not think the subject of dress beneath 


they might be accounted fools in the sight of|their concern and direction for the benefit of 
men of the world, I might quote a great deal| future ages. I believe that if we will consider 
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rightly the true ground of this, as well as all 
the doctrines and testimonies which were 
given to our worthy predecessorsin the Truth 
to uphold before the world, we shall find they 
are nothing short of the unchangeable truth 
as it is in Jesus. Nothing less than primitive 
Christianity revived. So that we, their suc- 
cessors in this generation, by the help of the 
same Holy Spirit, should uphold the same 
doctrine and testimonies in all their fulness; 
for | most assuredly believe that whatever 
part of those principles is let fall, we will 
come that much short of upholding the true 
standard of Christianity before the nations of 
the earth in its ancient purity. And if we 
who are now members of this Society, shall, 
through our degeneracy, forsake these prin- 
ciples, and let the testimonies fall, I believe 
there will be others raised up who will uphold 
them faithfully. J: Hi 
Ohio, 1st mo. 1873. 


Compiled from the North American and U. 8. Gazette. 
Review of the Weather, 
FOR TWELFTH MONTH (DECEMBER. ) 


1871. 1872 

Rain during some portion of the 

twenty-four hours, ; 5 days. 5days 
Rain all or nearly all day, . eg pa ey ious! 
Snow, including very slight falls, hee 105 
Cloudy, without storms, eau beers 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted, . LOI 10 
Dlimee oL+, § 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, &C. 
1871. 1872. 


Mean temperature of Twelfth 
month, 1872, per Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital, : 

Highest point attained, do. 

Lowest do., during do., do. 2.50 2 

Rary, during the month do. 2.25 inch. 

Average of the mean temperature of Twelfth 


33.85 degs. 28.22 degs. 
45.00 “ 48.50 “ 
“ 


5.00 
3.66 inch. 


month for the past 83 years, . . 32.55 deg 
Highest mean of temperature during that 

entire period, 1848, : : . 45.00 “ 
Lowest mean of temperature during that en- 

tire period, 1852, . : ; : 25.00 “ 


Although the month has certainly been a 
cold one (and especially if we take into con- 
sideration a portion of that of its predecessor), 
being more than four degrees below the aver- 
age for eighty three years past, we find 28 de- 
grees recorded seven times during the entire 
period—26 degrees in 1819 and 25 degrees in 
1832. By our examination of our manuscript 
tables we find that in 1846 thirty-five (35) de- 
grees were obtained, which. point had been 
exceeded only four times from that year as far 
back as 1790, which shows that all the high 
temperatures that have prevailed have oc- 
curred, with the above four exceptions, since 
1846. 

The highest rainfall during the period of 
thirty-five years was in 1867, when 60.06 
inches fell. The lowest on record was in 1825, 
when only 29.05 inches fell. The greatest 
quantity of rain which has fallen in any one 
month was 15.81 ioches, in August, 1867; the 
least was 25 inches in September, 1846. 

The Great Snow Storm.—We quote the fol- 
lowing as embodying a large amount of in- 
formation in a few words: 

“The great snow storm of the 26th of De- 
cember, 1872, will not be forgotten in this 
country while a single individual of its exist- 
ing inhabitants survive to tell the wonderful 
story to his descendants. A wonderful story 
it is, whether we consider the extent of the 
country covered by this tremendous nor’east- 


_|bave been unusually heavy rains on the Pacific 


_|India Islands.” 


THE FRIEND. 


er, the enormous volume of water discharged | guage of the Apostle, ‘‘ When I am weak th 
from the clouds in its course from the Gulfjam I strong.” ; 
States to and far into the New Dominion, and| I have for a long time past remembe 
from the Great Plains to the Atlantic sea-jthee, and I doubted not at any time, but 
board, up to the Gulf of St. Lawrence; or'thou art preserved in the faith and patienc 
whether we consider it in connection with|thou wouldst and will be brought to inher 
that most remarkable atmospheric tidal wave|the promises, even such as those will nev 
of freezing Arctic air from the far northwest,|(except through sincere repentance) bo pa 
which preceded this heavy tempest. But em-)takers of, who have departed and are depa 
bracing the portentous warning of that coldjing from “the faith once delivered to t 
tidal wave and the extensive sweep of this|saints;” but their abode is known, and the 
mighty storm, together with the disastrous] going out, even by Him who seeth not as mz 
tempests on land and sea which have ushered|secth. And so my dear friend, though th« 
in this rough winter in the United States and|beholdest but little fruit appearing from tk 
Europe and from the Rocky Mountains to|labors, God is not unmindful of thy work ar 
the Alps and the Apennines, the subject as-|labor of love. Neither are the sufferings 
sumes the highest degree of importance to|this present time, as thou well knowest, wa 
the people of both hemispheres. thy to be compared to the glory which shs 

“Since the lst of November—indeed, from|be revealed hereafter. I have much desir 
the middle of October—particularly on the|thy strength and encouragement and pers 
British islands and along the southern coasts|verance in the King’s highway, the way 
of the North Sea and the Baltic, and thence] holiness, that thou mayest not be terrified 
up the Rhine to the Alps and into the plains|thy adversaries, whilst to thee it is “ giv 
of Italy, the season has been marked by many|not only to believe in Christ, but to suffer f 
storms and floods of almost unprecedented] His sake.” Faithfal is He who hath call 
severity, and fearfully destructive of life and|thee, and in His time He will raise in t 
property. Through the same period there|mind the glorious song, ‘‘ My soul doth mz 
nify the Lord, and my spirit bath rejoiced 
God my Saviour,” for He hath regarded t 
low estate of His handmaiden; and He w 
hath shown thee great and sore troubles, w 
revive thee and strengthen thee to sing H 
praise. 

And now my sister beloved, remember E 
wonders past—how has He again and aga 
brought thee up from the deeps, after havi 
in them shown thee His wonders, therefc 
assuredly thou mayest thank Him and ta 
courage in the renewed assurance that “ 
Lamb and His followers will have the v 
tory.” : 

1 do not think but that the true discip 
in this day of perplexity and treading do 
must often have to pass through the fire, 2 
through the waters; but as faithfulness 
abode in, the waves will not overflow the 
nor the flame kindle upon them. May t 
feet then, my beloved friend, stand firm up 
the bottom of Jordan, whilst bearing the a 
And although thou hast at seasons to expé 
ence all the waves and billows to be pass 
over thee, yet He who heard poor Jona 
cry, thou knowest continues the same yest 
day, to-day, and for ever. He will “send th 
help from His sanctuary, and strengthen tk 
out of Zion.” 

Remember a poor unworthy brother, r 
dearly beloved friend, when thou mayest 
favored with access to the footstool of 
Throne of Grace. 


slope, from California to Oregon, heavy early 
snows on the elevated plateau of the Great 
Basin, and notably on the lofty mountains 
around Great Salt Lake, and thence over all 
the Rocky Mountain chain, from the extreme 
north down to New Mexico, with a-season of 
unusual frigidity over the Great Plains and a 
season from the Mississippi eastward of ex- 
traordinary fluctuations from stormy nor’- 
easters to dry and freezing nor’westers, and 
a season of many shipwrecks along the whole 
chain of the great lakes and along the Atlantic 
coast to the eastern front line of the West 


We have been kindly furnished by a Friend 
in England with the following letter, and two 
other short manuscripts, referring to that de- 
voted servant of Christ, 8S, (nes) Grubb, 
which have not before been in print.—[Eps.] 


Letter from the late Edward Alexander, of 
Limerick, Ireland, to Sarah (Lynes) Grubb. 


Limerick, 15th of 9th mo. 1834. 


I often think of thee, my beloved friend, 
and I believe I may say that I have been in- 
troduced into synipatby with thee in thy 
deep and oft repeated sufferings, trials and 
provings. I look upon it that there are few 
if any amongst us in these islands, who have 
been in deaths more oft than thyself. Yet I 
also believe that in thy secret retirement be- 
fore the Lord, when thou art in thy closet 
and the door shut, thou hast been and art 
permitted to behold Him who is invisible, 
that He gives thee to partake of the bread of 
life, to drink water from thy own cistern, and 
running water from thy own well. So that 
here thy consolation aboundeth by Him who 
is, hag been, and will be “thy glory, and the 
lifter up of thine head.” 

Now whilst thou mayest be feeling infirmi- 
ties both without and within, and at the same 
time the care of the churches may be especi- 
ally brought upon thy spirit, [ have no doubt 
but the great Head of the Church will enable 
thee to glory even in these, that so His power 
may renewedly and increasingly rest upon 
thee, under which thou canst adopt the lan_ 


Epwarp ALEXANDER 


Vegetation in the Tropics—The Pana 
Star and Herald gives a striking illustrat 
of the vigor and rapidity of vegetation in 
tropics, by referring to the bushes and tr 
growing in the ruins of the burned Aspinw 
Hotel at Panama. It is scarcely more tk 
two years since this conflagration took pla 
and yet, there are now growing, witbin 
walls, trees at least thirty feet in heig 
They belong to what are called trumpet 
(Cecropia), and the branches are crowded 
of the doors and windows, so as to rende 
probable that in their further wth t 
will throw down the walls with which 
are interlaced, 


‘ ‘ 


For “The Friend.” 


tracts from Letters, &e., referring chiefly to 


Friends in America, during last century, with 


oles. 
(Continued from page 170.) 


The following extracts from a letter of 


ael Pemberton, give additional information 
regard to the subjects which were then 
sely engaging the attention of Friends.* 


Israel Pemberton to Samuel Fothergill. 
Philadelphia, 11th of 1st mo. 1757. 

My Dear Friend,—As I have no friend so 
separated from me as thouart with whom 
ave so much reason to desire to retain a 
quent remembrance in that union and fel- 
vship which hath nearly united us in the 
nds of true friendship, | am sensible that 
long silence must have afforded thee some, 
it hath me many painful reflections, but 
pugh I could offer divers reasons in my own 
hdication, I will rather trust to the blessed 
ects of that principle which hopeth, be- 
veth and beareth all things for my excuse. 
hen we parted, and often since, I thought 
rather sending journals than epistles, but 
h has been the state of our affairs, that so 
fge a share of employment hath fallen to 
7 lot, that I have had more to do than J 
ald perform to my own satisfaction, and 
ve thereby been diverted from gratifying 
yselfin the pleasure I proposed of writing 
thee frequently. A great deal of my time 
jth been spent in the business begun before 
ou left us, of promoting and perfecting a 
fonciliation with the Indians; the difficul- 
8 attending it have been great both from 
hin and without, yet we have reason to 
nk the extendings of all-sufficient help hath 
en administered to wade through them in 
manner which demands both admiration 
d gratitude ; and we are in hopes of being 
le to give our friends a more satisfactory 
eount of our proceedings thercin, than for 
me time we dare expect or hope for. ‘Thou 
»st doubtless heard before this time that the 
essengers sent the second time before thou 
/t us soon after returned with the Delaware 
fief, who had been the principal instrument 
the mischief done on the northern frontiers 
| this Province, and of the part Friends were 
owed to bear in the Treaty which was held 
th him, and which afforded every sensible 
tisfaction to those, who, from religious mo- 
ves, were concerned therein, and the happy 
ect to others of restoring peace in those 
irts, which had been almost desolated. There 
8 lately been a second Treaty with them, 
which a large number had prepared to 
me, but were by false alarms discouraged ;+ 
sufficient number however attended, and 
greed on measures for a general adjustment 
} all difficulties, at a general Treaty in the 
Ting ; and a few days since we bave bad the 
tisfuction of promoting the sending of mes- 
Beers to our western enemies on the Ohio: 
ith whom we have some grounds to hope a 
conciliation may be effected by the same 
cific method, and if kind Providence favors 


'* A portion of this letter has been previously printed 
roneously over the signature of John Pemberton. 
'¢ It was on this occasion that Daniel Stanton, John 
emberton, and Benjamin Hooten, went to Fort Allen 
y with the Indian messengers, with an invi- 
tion ft Tedyuscung, to some Indians at that place 
he ocega a an unwillingness to attend the treaty. An 
count of this journey, with some observations on the 
ate of fe eling at that time, is given in Daniel Stanton’s 
drnal, Friend’s Library vol, xii. p. 166, 


time of great favor to the upright. 
T. Gawthrop was there, and had some very 
satisfactory opportunities in the pablic meet- 
ings; in the meeting of ministers J. Church- 
man told me he thought him at least equal to 
any he had ever heard; in the meetings of 
discipline I know be was several times singu- 
larly favored ; but it is not often he is allowed 
thus to ascend; his path is trodden by few, 
and he is often reduced so low, both in mind 
and body, as to be scarce able to keep on bis 


THE FRIEND. 


our purposes we may hope to be instrumental 
to manifest the happy effects of our Christian 
principles in a manner more convincing than 
arguments or controversies with our adver- 
saries could afford. The minutes my brother 
sends thee by this conveyance will give thee 
some satisfaction I doubt not, and it would 
have yielded thee an inexpressible pleasure to 
bave been a witness of the memorable oppor- 
tunity some of us bad of seeing and hearing 
the wonderful effect of Divine Grace in soften- 


ing the hearts of these savages, especially of 


their chief, from whose eyes and tongue we 
had. testimonies of the efficacy of Divine wis- 


dom and love, which though we know to be 
true, is felt to be told to but few. 


Our Yearly Meeting at Burlington was a 
Honest 


feet. The eye that is still over us for good, 


directed through the service of that meeting 
in a manner not to be forgotten: it began 
30on, and lasted longer than usual, and though 


many seemed to come prepared for war, yet 
the Lamb’s spirit was victorious, and without 
much controversy or arguments, the mouths 
of gainsayers were stopped, and the authority 


of Truth presided remarkably to the conclu- 


sion; which was a little sooner than would 
have been chosen, if the burial of our worthy 
friend John Evans had not engaged some of 
us to consent to it. That good man had a 
time of close sifting and probation on his 
death bed. D. Stanton and I went to see 
him about five days before he died, and found 
him low, dejected and distressed, the con. 
sideration of which should excite most alarm- 
ing considerations in some of us, who are con. 
scious how vastly deficient we are of the at- 
tainment he had experienced. Yet I am sen- 


sible it is too little considered and attended to.* 


The speedy account we had of your safe 


* This eminent minister was a native of Wales ; and 
when about nine years of age accompanied his parents 
on their remoyal to Pennsylvania in 1698. The testi- 
mony of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting concerning him 
says: “He was a man of good natural understanding, 
and favored. early in life to see the necessity of a dili- 
gent attention to the voice of divine wisdom to estab- 
lish and preserve him in peace with God; and by a 
steady adherence to it he became honorable in society 
and eminently serviceable in the church of Christ.” 
“ He had aclear engaging manner of delivery, was deep 
in heavenly mysteries, and plain in declaring them; 
being well acquainted with the Holy Scriptures, he was 
made skilful in opening the doctrines therein contained, 
and was often led to draw lively and instructive simili- 
tudes from the visible creation.” “ He was apprehen- 
sive of his approaching end for some time before his 
last illness, and told a friend ‘He shonld not survive 
one year,’ who admired he wasso positive ; but he made 
no further reply than ‘See what will follow.”” “ His 
disorder was slow and lingering, wherein he was favored 
with his understanding, almost to the last; and al- 
though at some seasons he was much concerned on ac- 
count of the gloominess of the times in religious and 
civil respects, yet in general he possessed a very great 
degree of calmness and serenity of mind, with a perfect 
resignation to the will of God, whether life or death 
should be his portion, On the day of his departure, 
observing his wife troubled, he said with a cheerful 
countenance, ‘I am easy, [ am easy, and desired her to 
be easy also.’” 


arrival in Ireland was truly acceptable to 


many here, and thy two letters wrote soon 
after thou got home, especially the first which 
I received at the Treaty at Easton, very sen- 


sibly affected me with thankfulness, and the 


revival of that sympathy which I fervently 
desire may be preserved to enable us to par- 
take with each other in every state; it would 


have afforded me no small relief to bave bad 


a line from thee at London, with an account 
of thy being preserved there in the enjoyment 
of that ability and true fortitude thou hast 
frequently been endued with in times and 
places of probation.” 


The influence of Divine Grace upon some 


of the Indians present at the Treaty to which 
the allusion is made in this letter, is referred 
to in an interesting manner by the Committee, 
in a report made on their return to Philadel- 
phia. Under date of 11th mo. 17th, they say: 


“ Tedyuscung and most of his people came 


down to the Ferry house, and dined with us; 


before parting with I. Zane and I. Pemberton 
he took them aside and told them [that] in 


conversation after dinner a few days before, 
he found what was said to him went to his 


heart, and that he now found his heart affect- 


ed, and his speaking being interrupted by a 


flood of tears, after retiring a little, he told 


them that in the course of this business, he 


had endeavored to [be] turned in his mind 
and look up to God for direction; that when 
he was alone in the woods and destitute of 
any other Counsellor, he found by doing so, 
he had the best direction, that he hoped God 
would bless our endeavors, and desired to be 
remembered by his friends. He followed to 
the boat, and was so much affected he could 


only by tears express his respect, whichy as 


it appeared to be the effect of a Divine visita- 


tion to a savage barbarian, was a bumbling 
scene, and excited reverent and thankfalsenti- 


ments in the minds of those immediately ob- 


serving it.” 


(To be continued.) 
——_———_~+>—__— 
For “The Friend.” 


The: year just closed has been an eventful 
one, embracing a period of time marked by 
solemn and important events. It was ushered 
in by the “Pestilence that walketh in dark- 
ness, and by the destruction, that wasteth at 
noonday.” Its progress was noted by the 
gathering into the heavenly garner of many, 
very many, just entering the path of life ; and 
the season of beauty and plenty, was impres- 
sive for its terrific storms, for the earth shook 
and trembled, and the fountains poured forth 
their waters, and the excessive heat sent 
many to an untimely grave; and many be- 
loved ones, with whom we had taken sweet 
counsel, were also called from us to enjoy a 
blissful eternity. How much better are we 
for these warnings ? have we kissed the rod, 
and Him who hath appointed it? have we 
turned away from any of our idols? have we 
been cleansed from any of our besetting sins? 
or have they all passed away as the morning 
dew ?° But we may also remember, that some 
beams of light have shed their rays upon 
some portions of the habitable globe : serious 
difficulties have been settled under the banner 
of peace, and ignorance and superstition are 
fleeing away from some portions of the pro- 
fessedly religious world. Are there not many 
who had been under the government of their 
fellow men in religious matters, who are in- 
quiring for a brighter path, and a more sub- 
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stantial foundation to build their hopes of 
salvation upon—even Christ Jesus the Rock 
of Ages—for the “Most High will not give 
His glory to another, nor His praise to graven 
images.” Let us then who are loosened from 
these shackles, show forth by a consistent and 
self-denying life, that we are not following 
cunningly devised fables, but living, substan- 
tial truths, by doing justly, loving mercy, and 
walking humbly before Him “ who is of purer 
eyes, than to behold iniquity” with any de- 
gree of approbation. L. 8. 
Selected. 


ONE WITH THEE. 


Nearer, nearer, heavenly Saviour, 
Draw my cold, unwilling soul— 
Closer, ever closer, hold me, 
Till Thy tonch have made me whole: 
Oh, to think that I may be 
Blessed Jesus, one with Thee! 


When the world by love allureth, 
When I say to thee “ Depart,” 
Heed me not, but let Thy sunshine 

Melt my hard ungrateful heart : 
Till, like birds beneath the wing, 
Unto thee I turn and cling. 


If the flesh, O Lord, should tempt me, 
Show thy wounds in foot and hand ; 

With the look that softened Peter. 
Lord, before my spirit stand, 

Till all dark deeds I forsake, 

Loathing each for Thy dear sake. 


When the devil strives to win me, 
Hide me, hide me Saviour blest— 
Draw me, in a closer union, 
Closer to Thy heavenly breast : 
For no evil thing shall e’er 
Rend the soul that’s anchored there. 
F.. H. C. Brock. 


Selected. 


DIVINE SYMPATHY. 

“When my spirit was overwhelmed within me, then 
Thou knewest my path.”—Psalm exlii. 3. 

My God whose gracious pity I may claim, 

Calling Thee Father, most endearing name; 

The sufferings of this weak and weary frame 
All, all are known to Thee. 


From human eye ’tis better to conceal 

Much that I suffer, much I hourly feel ; 

But O this thought does tranquilize and heal, 
All, all is known to Thee. 


Each secret conflict with in-dwelling sin, 
Each sick’ning fear I ne’er the prize shall win 
Each pang from irritation, turmoil, din, 

All, all are known to Thee. 


When in the morning, unrefresh’d I wake, 

Or, in the night but little rest can take, 

This brief appeal submissively I make, 
All, all is known to Thee. 


Nay, all by Thee is order’d, chosen, plann’d, 

Each drop that fills my daily cup, Thy hand 

Prescribes for ills none else can understand— 
All, all are known to Thee. 


The fittest means to cure what I deplore, 

In me Thy long’d-for likeness to restore, 

Self to dethrone and let it reign no more, 
All, all is known to Thee. 


And this continued feebleness, this state 

Which seems to unnerve and incapacitate, 

May work the cure my hopes and prayers await ; 
All, all is known to Thee. 


Nor will the bitter draught distasteful prove, 

While I recall the Son of Thy dear love! 

That cup Thou wouldst not, for my sake remove, 
That cup He drank for me. 


He drank it to the dregs, no drop remain’d, 

Not one, for those whose cup of woe He drain’d 

Man ne’er can know what that sad cup contain’d ; 
_ All, all is known to Thee. 


And welcome, precious, can His Spirit make 

My little drop of suffering for His sake ; 

Father! the cup I drink, the path I take, 
All, all are known to Thee. 


THE FRIEND: 


Of Fraud. 
(Concluded from page 171.) 

Lastly, the mischiefs of these sins are very 
apparent; they harden the conscience; they 
provoke and encourage others to sin; and, 
what is worst of all, it is seldom that people 
think it necessary to repent of them. 

Christians are for the most part convinced 
that great and crying sins, such as are liable 
to infamous punishments in this world—tbat 
these are to be particularly repented of, or no 
pardon is to be expected ; but the sins of fraud 
are often committed without remorse, and 
without punishment, or easily forgotten, and 
therefore seldom truly repented of ; which, in 
the end, make them as damnable sins as those 
that people seem to be more afraid of. 

Let us, in the second place, consider the 
temptations to this vice, and what it is that 
occasions people to take advantage of their 
neighbor with so little regret and fear of pun- 
ishment. Is it ignorance? ‘That cannot be: 
there is not the most ignorant person but 
knows well enough, when anybody wrongs 
him, that that man does ill. Is it for want of 
faith, and that people do not believe that they 
are to give an account for their injustice? 
Few people will own such a degree of infi- 
delity. Isit for want? No, surely; for it is 
too often that those that have the least need 
are aptest to wrong and overreach their neigh- 
bor. Is it an immoderate love for their chil- 
dren, and that people will venture at all 
rather than not leave them all they can? 
That cannot be the reason, where people have 
none to provide for, or where they are un- 
dutiful, and take ill ways. 

What, then, is it which shall tempt men to 
run such hazards? Why, an excessive love 
for the world. People think they have still 
too little; that more would make them more 
happy: this makes them forget the account 
they must give, and those rules which are 
prescribed by God for the, peace and good 
government of the world: this makes them 
overlook their neighbor, as if he had not a 
right to be fairly dealt with: this makes them 
forget that death is not far from them, when 
they shall part with all they have unfairly 
gotten, and, if they know their danger, will 
wish a thousand times they-had starved sooner 
than have done the least injustice. 

You see how much this sin is to be feared ; 
and that it is possible for people, by increas- 
ing their substance, to increase their damna- 
tion. Let me, therefore, recommend to you 
a few considerations, to make you abhor 80 
base a vice. Let us seriously think of it, that 
all things are naked and open unto the eyes 
of Him with whom we have to do; so that 
what may be an oversight to man cannot be 
so to God. Nay, aman may be shut out of 
heaven for that very thing which no law on 
earth could take hold of him for; or, if he re- 
pents of it, it will cost him dear before he can 
be forgiven. ; 

Believe it, Christians, the Lord is nigh them 
that are wronged, to do them justice when 
they call upon Him in the bitterness of their 
soul; and it will be no advantage to a man to 
have doubled his talents, when he has doubled 
his guilt and his punishment. Even your 
posterity shall suffer for your fraud: and you 
are only laying up a treasure of judgments 
for those very children whom you are 80 pas- 
sionately fond of. God will lay up the ini- 
quities of sinners for their children, saith Job. 
(Job xx. 10.) So that it were much better 


|pendicularly from four to ten feet, termina 


they were left to the wide world than w: 
anything that is got by deceit. 

Depend upon it, neither your care in 8 
tling what you will have, nor your advice 
your heir, nor lands, nor securities, nor bon¢ 
nor locks, can preserve what you shall gett 
fraud—no, not repentance itself. “That 
hard,” you will say: ‘ will not God pardon n 
upon my repentance?” Why, you thir 
perhaps, that repentance consists in confet 
ing your faults, and asking God’s pardon wit 
out making restitution ; as if a thief, who hi 
got enough to live upov, sbould ask Go 
pardon, and then think all is well and f 
given. Who does not see the wickedness 
such an opinion ? 

To conclude. If we wonld follow the goi 
patriarch’s advice, and be innocent, it is necé 
sary that we have his faith and affection 
How? Why, the Apostle tells us, that “1 
looked for a city, whose builder and make 
God.” (Heb. xi. 10;) that is, he did not 
much concern himself with what he mig 
get in this short life, but he was for securin 
by all means, an inheritance in heaven. 
kept his eye and his heart there: and th 
made him despise all unjust advantages th 
came in his way, knowing that this was n 
the world that he was made for. And, 
truth, unless this consideration be alwa@ 
present with us, the world has so many tem 
tations to draw us out of the way, that it w 
be impossible for a man to resist them. Se 
interest —a present advantage—the slig! 
opinion the world bas of such crimes—will é 
contribute to draw a man into a snare who 
not steadfastly purposed in his heart that 1 
worldly advantage shall prevail with him 
forfeit his inheritance in heaven: “ For wh 
shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whoa 
world, and lose bis own soul ?” (Mark viii. 36 
We have not now time to consider parti¢ 
larly what is to be done where people hat 
by design, or wittingly, fallen into this err 
The text directs us to restitution, as the on 
means to preserve the character of hone 
men and of Christians; and justice and co 
science say the same thing. It is a difficu 
and it is a necessary duty: these two co 
siderations should prevail with people to 
ware of a sin which requires so ungrateful 
remedy. 


garoo from the ordinary types of anima 
although it is called a tree. The grass t 
grows in rocky places unfavorable for oth 
vegetable productions. Absolute barrenné 
is a spot where the plant flourishes best, a 
parently, though elements must abound the 
which are appropriate nourishment. A ma 
of grass-looking fibres gradually raise out. 
the ground. From day to day there is ani 
crease of bulk and height very much rese 
bling an elevated tuft of long grass graceful 
falling off from a central shaft. ose pe 
dant threads are leaves. Very soon, from t 
top of the pile, a slender stalk shoots up pi 


in a spike. That is sought by natives f 
spears, being hard and somewhat elast 
Within, the pith is an article of food. Intl 
rude and savage condition of indigenous A 
tralians the grass tree furnishes a weapon 
extraordinary usefulness for meeting the ¢ 
cumstances of a barbarous state of soci 
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ing seams would be of much the same shape 
as those in the asphalt, broad and shailow 
atop, and rolling downward in a smooth 
curve, till they are at bottom mere cracks, 
from two to ten feet deep. Whether these 
cracks actually close up below, and the two 
contiguous masses of pitch become one, can- 
not be seen. As far as the eye goes down 
they are two, though pressed close to each 
other. Wall and Sawkins, (in their geologi- 
eal report, explain the odd fact clearly and 
simply. The oil, they say, which the asphalt 
contains when it rises first, evaporates in the 
sun, of course most on the outside of the heap, 
leaving a tough coat of asphalt, which has 
generally no power to unite with the corres- 
ponding coat of the next mass.” 

A curious circumstance connected with the 
lake is the occurrence of numerous pieces of 
wood, which, being involved in the pitch, are 
constantly coming to the surface. “They 
are often several feet in iength, and five or 
six inches in diameter. On reaching the sur- 
face they generally assume an upright posi- 
tion, one end being detained in the pitch, 
while the other is elevated by the lifting of 
the middle. They may be seen at frequent 
intervals over the lake, standing up to the 
height of two or even three feet. They look 
like stumps of trees protruding through the 
pitch.” 

“We pushed on across the lake, over the 
planks which the negroes laid down from is- 
land to island * * we arrived at the islands, 
and found them covered with a thick low 
scrub; deep sedge, and among them Pinguins, 
like huge pine-apples without the apple; gray 
wild pines—parasites on Matapalos, which o 
course have established themselves every- 
where, a true holly, with box-like leaves ; and 
a rare cocoa plum, very like the holly in habit, 
which seems to be all but confined to these 
little patches of red earth, afloat on the pitch.” 
“ Passing these little islands, which are said 
(1 know not how truly) to change their places 
and number, we came to the very fountains 
of Styx, to that part of the lake where the 
aspbalt is still oozing up.” 

“As the wind set toward us, we soon be- 
came aware of an evil smell—petroleum and 
sulphuretted hydrogen at once—which gave 
some of us an headache. The pitch here is 
yellow and white with sulphur foam; so are 
the water channels, and out of both water 
and pitch innumerable bubbles of gas arixe, 
loathsome to the smell. We became aware 
also that the pitch was soft under our feet. 


aout it no other equally efficient instru- 

of defence against enemies, or for con- 
pg with ferocions animals, is at their 
mand.—Late Paper. 


For ‘The Friend.” 
Unity among our Karly Friends. 
candid serious person, on a careful read- 
of Sewel’s History, Fox’s Journal and 
rs, cannot well avoid the conviction that 
unity which so distinguished those sons 
oe morning, was not a dumb or negative 
not a do-nothing, easy-going unity. It 
like that of the Apostles, “The unity of 
Spirit in the bond of peace ;” flowing from 
ifulness to God. This was proved by that 
of true religion, “faith working by love 
ne purifying of the heart.” Neither was 
earnestness for the spread of the Mes- 
"s kingdom a réstlessness of creaturely 
e to be doing something—dead works— 
a zeal for the Truth which was of the 
th itself. Well they knew that as the body 
10ut the spirit is dead, so faith without 
ks is dead also. They were not satisfied 
leep out a lifetime dreaming, “Am I my 
sber’s keeper?” and “ When saw we thee 
iungered, or athirst, or naked, or sick, or 
irison (the dark holds of ignorence, as well 
-ommon jails) and did not minister unto 
>?” Such as do thus must sooner or later 
cen to the answer, “Inasmuch as ye did it 
‘to one of the least of these, ye did it not 
ne.” “And these shall go away into ever- 
ing punishment: but the righteous into 
eternal.” 
uite a different religion was theirs ; and a 
inheritance we have, even in the history 
t. But this will do notbing for us, but 
demn usif we live not in the power. What 
eadition without the life? Whilst their 
; ¢are was to be kept “ unspotted from the 
‘ld,” their next was to answer “ Lord what 
. thou have me to do?” satisfied that ac- 
Ming to their faith, so it should be done 
o them. es 
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For ‘*The Friend.” 
The Pitch Lake of Trinidad. 

At last we surmounted the last rise, and 
ore us lay the famous lake, not at the bot- 
. of a depression, as we expected, but at 
‘top of arise, whence the ground slopes 
iy from it on two sides, and rises from it 
yy slightly on the two others. ‘The black 
‘| glared and glittered in the sun. A group 
islands, some twenty yards wide, were scat- 
2d about the middle of it. We walked with 
ae misgivings on the asphalt, and found it 
ifectly hard. We were stopped by a cban- 
‘of clear water, with tiny fish and water 

les in it; and, looking round, saw that 
whole lake was intersected with channels, 
unlike anything which can be seen else- 
ere that it is not easy to describe them. 
Conceive a crowd of mushrooms, of all 
pes, from ten to fifty feet across, close to- 
ther side by side, their tops being kept at 
etly the same level, their rounded rims 


we had stood still awhile, we should soon have 
been ankle-deep. No doubt there are spots 
where, if a man stood long enough, he would 
be slowly and horribly ingulfed. But in no 
place is it possible to form those bowl-like 
depressions round the observer, described by 
former travellers. What we did see is that 
the fresh pitch oozes out at the lines of least 
resistance, namely in the channels between 
the older and more hardened masses, usually 
at the upper ends of them, so that one may 
stand on pitch comparatively hard, and put 
seezed tight against each other; then con-|one’s hand into pitch quite liquid, which is 
ze water poured on them so as to fill the|flowing softly out, like some ugly fungoid 
ing seams, and in the wet season, during| growth, such as may be seen in old wine- 
ich we visited it, to overflow the tops some-| cellars, into the water.” 
at. Thus would each mushroom represent; ‘The old proverb that one cannot touch 
erably well, one of the innumerable flat/ pitch without being defiled happily does not 
halt bosses, which seem to have sprung up 
ih from a separate centre, while the part- 


ed into any shape you will, wound in a string 
round a stick, and carried off, but nothing is 
left on the hand, save clean gray mud and 
water. It may be kneaded for an hour, be- 
fore the mud be sufficiently driven out of it 
to make it sticky. This very abundance of 
earthy matter it is which, while tt keeps the 
pitch from soiling, makes it far less valuable 
than it would be were it pure.” 

“It is easy to understand whence this 
earthy matter (twenty or thirty per cent.) 
comes. Throughout the neighborhood the 
ground is full, to the depth of hundreds of 
feet, of coaly and asphaltic matter. Layers 
of sandstone or of shale containing this de- 
cayed vegetable, alternate with layers which 
contain none; and if, as seems probable, the 
coaly matter is continually changing into 
asphalt and oil, and then working its way 
upward through every crack and pore, to 
escape from the enormous pressure of the 
superincumbent soil, it must needs carry up 
with it innumerable particles of the soils 
through which it passes.— Kingsley’s West 
Indies. 


For “The Friend.” 
George Fox on Preaching. 


In the following letter is clearly set forth, 
by George Fox, the difference in the preach- 
ing which the Spirit requires for different 
classes. Ino almost every assembly there is 
one class who may be considered as “the 
world,” and another class who “believe,” who 
are the “saints.” The Master of the assem- 
bly knows, and He only knows accurately, 
who are in these classes respectively, and 
when. His servants rightly divide the word of 
truth, they do not allow themselves to be mis- 
understood as to whom the message is ad- 
dressed. J. W. 


«‘ Friends,—There was a time, when the 
apostles preached Christ that died at Jerusa- 
lem; and they witnessed Him forth, and 
brought for proof the prophets’ testimonies, 
which prophesied of Him. And they that 
preached Christ’s sufferings at Jerusalem, 
showed the fulfilling of the prophets and the 
law, and all that was written of Him. And 
afterwards the apostles preached Christ the 
substance (the end of the types and figures) 
amongst thei that had the prophets’ words, 
and the law, and the outward temple; and 
they showed them oat of the prophets’ words, 
and out of the law, that that was the Christ, 
who died at Jerusalem, and suffered without 


We left the impression of our boots; and if| the gate. 


“And then there was a time, that the 
apostles preached Christ in them, to them 
that did believe, and had received Him: Know 
ye not that Christ is in you, except ye be repro- 
bates? And, Christ in you the hope of glory: 
and, If Christ be in you the body is dead: and, 
They that are Christ’s have crucified the affec- 
tions and lusts, and all things are become new. 
But this was spoken to them that believed, 
who were the saints; to them Christ in them 
was preached, the substance of what the pro- 
phets prophesied of; and to believe in Him 
who was risen, the resarrection; but to the 
world the apostles preached repentance, and 
to believe in Jesus Christ; and taught faith 
towards God. But to them who were re- 
deemed out of the world, in-and to whom the 
Son of God was made manifest, (who were 


lstand true here, or the place would be intoler-| brought to God, the Judge of all, and to the 
‘ably loathsome. It can be scraped up, mould-'church in God, and to the innumerable com- 
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pany of angels, and to the spirits of just men, 
who were made perfect in Him through faith 
towards God,) preaching repentance and the 
doctrine of baptism was needless, in whom it 
was fulfilled, to and in such as were brought 
to God. He that can receive this, may, for 
to it there is no private meaning.” 
Vesuvius. 

A late foreign periodical has some observa- 
tions on this remarkable volcano, as well as 
the eruption of 1872, based principally on the 
reports of Professor Palmieri and Henri De- 
Saussure. 

Vesuvius, as Prof. Phillips has taught us, 
was formerly a mountain forming a vast cir- 
cle, whose central part, occupied partly by a 
crater—which, without doubt, bas been often 
displaced within the limits of the circumfer- 
ence—was not less than three kilometres 
(nearly two miles) in diameter, and the less 
projecting part of which, occupied at present 
by the cone, formed then only a kind of pla- 
teau. The famous eruption of a. v.79, which 
occurred unexpectedly, after a very long pe- 


riod of repose, entirely changed the form of|through a great part of their course. 


the mountain. Very little lava seems to have 
been given forth during that eruption, which 
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considerable, that the incandescent matter 
must rush from the fissures at a lower level. 
But for a certain number of years the centre 
of eruption of lava seems to have shifted to- 
wards the Atrio del Cavallo, in the elevated 
valley situated between the two mountains. 
In 1855 and the following years, eruptions 
made their way or had been thrown upon 
this point, and bave transformed the elevated 
valley into a sort of sea of lava, which at 
present may be a thousand yards or more in 
breadth. The burning torrent makes its way 
to the west, but on leaving the valley of Atrio 
it very soon encounters Monte de Canteroni, 
which divides the current into two unequal 
parts, giving to each a different direction, 
throwing back the principal stream on the 
left into Fosso Vetrano, and the smaller part 
on the right upon the slopes of the Piano. 
The lava does not scoop out but only rolls 
along the ground, the eroded ravines which 
furrow the sides of the mountain, becoming 
their natural channel. Thus the successive 
currents have followed very nearly the same 
channel, being superimposed on each other 
When 
the lava streams are of considerable depth, 
they often pass over small inequalities of 


was characterized by tremendous showers of| ground, and leap to right and left when they 


stone and ashes, and by rivers of mud. This 
it was that buried Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
the former being covered by fifteen feet, the 
latter by thirty or forty feet, of debris, and 
which. at the same time, appears to have 
formed, by accumulation, the present moun- 
tain of Vesuvius, placed in the centre of the 
ancient circle, the work having been complet- 
ed by innumerable successive eruptions. 

The Vesuvius group, then, is at present 
composed of two distinct mountains; namely, 
the cone of Vesuvius, and the rest of the an- 
cient circle which form, to the north and west, 
a vast.amphitheatre, named La Somma. Be- 
tween the two mountains is an elevated horse- 
shoe shaped valley, the middle part of which 
bears the name of Atrio del Cavallo, and the 
upper extremity towards the east, that of Ca- 
nal del Inferno. This elevated valley is de- 
pressed and widened towards the west, where 
it takes the name of Gli Atri, and ends by be- 
ing lost upon the slopes of the Piano, which 
form the buttresses of the two mountains, and 
‘which emerge by various ravines into the 
plains which stretch from San Sebastian to 
Torre del Greco. 

This description would be incomplete if we 
did not mention a knoll or hillock, apparent- 
ly insignificant, but in reality of great impor- 
tance, from the part it plays in giving direc- 
tion to the lava. This little eminence named 
Monte de Canteroni, has the form of an elon. 
gated saddleback ; it runs east and west par- 
allel with the western extremity of the crest 
of La Somma, rising towards Vesuvius. It 
divides, as it were, in the direction of its 
length, the outlet of the elevated valley, and 
as it does not reach the foot of the cone of 
Vesuvius, it forms only an incomplete parti- 
tion which divides the currents of lava flow- 
ing out of Atrio del Cavallo. At the lower 
or western extremity of this saddle-back is 
situated the observatory under care of Prof. 
Palmieri. 

The greatest overflows are always those 
which make their way across the mass of the 
mountain, for where a volcano has acquired 
a certain height, the weight of the liquid co- 
iumn which issues from the vent becomes so 


strike against any considerable obstacle. 

A good carriage road leads from Resina as 
far as the Observatory, across the cultivated 
slopes, which are covered with houses. At 
less than two-thirds of a mile from the Ob- 
servatory, the road traverses the lava of 1858, 
which has covered up the old route, and 
through which it has become necessary to 


‘re-open the way. Almost immediately after 


having passed the lava, the Observatory is 
reached, where Prof. Palmieri sojourned dur- 
ing the terrible days of the late eruption. 
This building situated at a height of about 
1900 feet, is a substantial freestone structure 
of two stories, surrounded by beautiful ter- 
races which overlook the lava field on all 
sides, and the edges of which are enclosed by 
a handsome railing, not much in keeping with 
the desolate aspect of the place. Palmieri 
bas been compelled, from the want of trained 
assistants, to set up registering apparatus, 
and can obtain vertain connected observations 
only during the time of bis occasional stay at 
the Observatory. But for this circumstance, 
the last eruption would probably have been 
foreseen for some time. 

From the Observatory the summit of Mount 
Vesuvius can be reached in two hours. The 
road skirts the immense fields of black lava 
which stretch between Monte Canteroni and 
the foot of Vesuvius, and which have been 
formed by the recent eruptions. The lava of 
April 26th, DeSaussure found already quite 
cooled on the surface. There would not ap- 
pear to be a greater amount of incandescence 
at the bottom of any crevasse, although the 
matter certainly preserves its heat under the 
superficial stratum, as was attested by the 
great number of fumaroles encountered every 
where. These emanations escaped for the 
most part from little kilns or crevasses, 
which communicate by clefts with the deeper 
lava. Around some of these fires there pre- 
vailed a strong odor of hydrochloric acid, 
while other vents did not emit anything but 
steam or warm air. These are, indeed, the 
successive phases which mark these emana- 
tions of lava, until they reach complete cool- 
ness, ' 


At first, the whole surface of the lava stre 
‘seems to exhale steam and hydrochloric 
and the atmosphere is filled with a disag 
able odor, which makes breathing uncomf¢ 
able. But very quickly the exhalations ; 
localized around the little centres of f 
whose activity continues for many mont 
and emanations from which are gradu 
modified. Thus, as seen from Naples at 1 
time of the visit, the whole of the lava appe 
ed to be smoking, and it was possible clea 
to distinguish the tracks of the whitish va: 
which appeared to wander over the surfa¢ 
but close at hand there was nothing to 
seen but the fumeroles, between each of wh 
there is plenty of space. The gas and 
hot vapors which the lava emits are charg 
with numerous substances, and become 
source of mineral deposits which fill the to 
ist with wonder. One of the most curit 
phenomena observed is the power of burni 
lava to retain an enormous quantity of wa 
and salt, which it does not allow to eseg 
until it begins to cool. The formation of § 
is shown. generally over the whole stretch 
lava emitted in 1872. Soon after the surf 
cools it is covered with a light crust of 5 
which forms in similar flowery patterns 
the beds of cinders that cover the plains, 
cinders themselves emitting everywhere 
drochloric acid. The first showers caus 
this deposit rapidly to disappear, and th 
remained on the 12th of May only scan 
traces, except on the lower surface of t 
blocks, where the rain had not the power 
dissolve it. But the salt continued to be¢ 
posited in the vents, from which were deta‘ 
ed beautiful crystals and graceful concretio 
it continued also to be formed upon the gré 
deposit of cinders on the cone of Vesuvi 
and even on May 19th, the summit of t 
mountain, as seen from the Observatory, 
peared from this cause as if sprinkled w 
snow. 

Next to salt, the substance which is fou 
in greatest abundance upon the lava, is ch 
ride of iron, which assumes the most va 
tints according to its surroundings, but is, 
general, of a beautiful yellow, often oran, 
and is easily mistaken for sulphur. A mu 
tude of other substances are deposited arou 
the smoke vents, besides those which h 
been named. These are for the most pi 
metalic compounds, especially chlorides, a 
more rarely sulphur compounds. There - 
chlorides of copper and lead, hematite 2 
magnetic iron ore, gypsum, &c. The per 
ide of iron, in particular, plays an impo 
part in the life of these fumaroles ; it appes 
to be formed by decomposition of chloride 
iron; the protuberances of the scorie are oft 
covered with this substance, which gives the 
the richest and most brilliant variegated 
pearance. 

The origin of these many substances 
occupied the attention of chemists, and 
not yet been satisfactorily explained; butt 
form of the concretions, as much as the ae 
mulation of substances, apparently foreign 
lava, indicate that they are formed by su 
mation. ; 


(To be concluded.) 


Cost of London Railways.—The high p 
of land in London and the heavy cost of ¢ 
structing underground -and other rail 
that city are shown by the reported 


some of the great railways that are ¢ 


through, over or under the great metro- 

The Metropolitan Underground Rail- 
sost over $4,500,000 a mile; The Metro- 
wn Extension of the London, Chatham 
Dover Railway, $2,500,000 a mile; the 
a London Railway, $1,406,700; the Black- 
'$1,330,000, and the Green wich $1,000,000 
aile. In New York, where the question 
did transit is constantly agitated, it is 
zht $1,000,000 per mile would be an 
de estimate for their proposed under- 
ad railway from the lower to the upper 
of Manhattan Island. 


——_ oe 


For “The Friend.” 
Bareclay’s Life of Jaffray. 
(Ccntinued from page 174.)j 

Jarkson, in his ‘Portraiture’ of us, basad- 
2d to itin these words.—‘It was observed, 
e time of George Fox, of the members 
is Society, that they were as stiff as trees ; 
uhis idea concerning them has come down 
‘e present day. The origin of this de- 
ve feature must be obvious to all. The 
xers, as we have seen, will neither pay 
»8, nor perform military service, nor illu- 
ite their houses, like other people, though 
are sure of suffering by their refusing to 
bly with custom in these cases. Now, 
in individuals, few in number, become 
alar, and differ from the world at large, 
generally considered, that the majority 
in the right and that the minority are in the 
ing. But, obstinacy may be defined to be 
rseverance in that which is generally con- 
sedtobe wrong. Thisepithet has attached 
willattach to those, who resist the popular 
on, till men are better educated, or till 
lose their prejudices, or have more cor- 
and liberal notions on religion. The 

y Christians were themselves. accused of 
inacy, and this even by the enlightened 
y.. He tells us, that they would not use 
and frankincense before the statutes of the 
»rors ; and that there was no question, that 
ssuch obstinacy they deserved punishment. 
uudging of this trait, two questions will 
>: First, whether the members of this 
lety, in adhering rigidly to those singular- 
_which have produced it, are really wrong 
a body of Christians? And Secondly, 
ither they do not conscientiously believe 
‘aselves to be right? Inthe case of the 
y Christians, which bas been mentioned, 
‘who live at this day, have no doubt, that 
y put a false estimation on their charac- 
We believe them to have done their 
y,and we believe alsothat they considered 
imselves as doing it, when they refused 
ne honors to the emperors. The action, 
vefore, which Pliny denominated obstinacy, 
Id, if it had been left to us to name it, 
a been called iuflexible virtue, as arising 
of a sense of the obligation imposed upon 
m by the Christian religion. In the same 
iner we may argue with respect to the 
‘kers.’—Vol. III p. 248. But this candid 
ter, in an earlier page, has himself given 
‘best explanation of their motives :—and 
such motives and such line of conduct 
continue to prevail individually in their 
its, and collectively in their assemblies! 
‘as been,’ says he, ‘anestablished rule with 
ends, from the formation of the Society, 
to temporise, or to violate their con- 
mees; or, in other words, not to do that 
sh, as a body of Christians, they believe 
e wrong, though the usages of the world, 
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or the government of the country under 
which they live, should require it; but rather 
to submit to the frowns and indignation of 
the one, and the legal penalties annexed to 
their disobedience by the other. This suffer- 
ing, in preference to the violation of their 
consciences, is what they call ‘the bearing of 
their testimony,’ or a demonstration to the 
world by the testimony of their own example, 
they consider it to be the duty of Christians 
rather to suffer, than have any concern with 
that which they conceive to be evil. The 
Quakers; in putting this principle into practice 
stand, I believe, alone; for 1 know of no 
other Christians (unless it be the Moravians,) 
who, as a body pay this homage to their scru- 
ples, or who determine upon an ordeal of 
suffering, in preference toa compromise with 
their ease and safety.’ This noble practice of 
bearing testimony, by which a few individuals 
attempt to stem the torrent of immorality by 
opposing themselves to its stream, and which 
may be considered as a living martyrdom, 
does, in a moral point of view, a great deal of 
good to those who conscientiously adopt it. 
It recalls first principles to their minds. It 
keeps in their remembrance the religious 
rights of man. It teaches them to reason 
upon principle, and to make their estimates 
by a moral standard. It is productive both 
of patience and of courage. It occasions them 
to be kind, and attentive, and merciful to 
those who are persecuted and oppressed. It 
throws them into the presence of the Divinity, 
when they are persecuted themselves. In 
short, it warms their moral feelings, and ele- 
vates their religious thoughts. Like oil it 
keeps them from rusting. Like a whet-stone, 
it gives them a new edge. ‘Take away this 
practice from the constitution of the members 
of this Society, and you pull down a consider- 
able support of their moral character. —‘It is 
a great pity,’ continues this worthy and_en-| 
lightened philanthropist, ‘that, as professing 
Christians, we should not more of us incor- 
porate this noble principle individually into 
our religion. We concur unquestionably in 
custome, through the fear of being reputed 
singular, of which our hearts do not always 
approve ; though nothing is more true, than 
that a Christian is expected to be singular, 
with respect to the corruptions of the world. 
What an immensity of good would be done, 
if cases of persons, choosing rather to suffer 
than to temporize, were so numerous as to 
attract the general notice of men! Would 
not every case of suffering operate as one of 
the most forcible lessons that could be given, 
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To the Convention of Delegates elected to revise 
the Constitution of the State of Pennsylvania, 
now sitting in Philadelphia. 

The Memorial of the Kepresentatives of the 
religious Society of Friends in Pennsylvania, 
respectfully showeth, That in the “ Declara- 
tion of Rights,” Article IX. of the present 
Constitution, it is declared, Section TII., “That 
all men have a natural and indefeasible right 
to worship almighty God according to the 
dictates of their own consciences; that no 
man can be compelled to attend, erect or sup- 
port any place of worship, or maintain any 
ministry against his consent; no human au- 
thority can, in any case whatever, control or in- 
terfere with the rights of conscience, and no pre- 
ference shall ever be given by law to any 
religious establishments or modes of worship.” 
And in Section X XVI. of the same Article, is 
the following clause, that “To guard against 
transgressions of the high powers which we 
have delegated, We Declare that every thing 
in this Article is excepted out of the general 
powers of government, and shall forever remain 
inviolate.” These wise and just provisions 
are however practically rendered null and 
void, so far as they relate to those who are 
conscientiously restrained from bearing arms, 
or in any way contributing towards military 
preparations or purposes, by the last sentence 
of Section II. of Article VI., which says, 
“Those conscientiously scrupulous to bear 
arms, shall not be compelled to do so, but shall 
pay an equivalent for personal service.” 

We respectfully represent that as the So- 
ciety of Friends from its beginning—now 
more than two hundred years—has believed 
that duty to Christ the Prince of Peace, with- 
holds them from participating in, or giving 
aid or support to warlike measures of any 
kind, in like manner, they have believed they 
cannot consistently pay for others to do that 
which they believe to be wrong, nor yolun- 
tarily give an equivalent for permission to 
exercise the rights of conscience. 

To us it appears clear, that requiring from 
citizens an equivalent for exemption from 
services which they are restrained from per- 
forming by their religious principles, is as di- 
rect an infringement of the rights of conscience 
guaranteed by the Constitution, as it would be 
to mulct them in damages for not attending, 
erecting or supporting other places of worship 
beside their own, or for maintaining any 
other part of their religious faith, and that by 
every fair construction, the clause requiring 
it in Section 2nd of Article VI, is manifestly 
at variance with Section 26th of Article IX, 


to those who should see it? And how long 
would that infamous system have to live, 
which makes a distinction between political 
expediency and moral right?’ p. 198.” 

(To be continued.) 


Work is the salt of life. 


THE FRIEND. 


FIRST MONTH 25, 1878. 


The Meeting for Sufferings of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, having prepared a Memorial 
to the Convention, now sitting, to revise the 
Constitution of this State, it was presented 
on the 21st, read, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. It is as follows: 


which declares that every thing in that 
Article,—including liberty of conscience—is 
excepted out of the general powers of govern- 
ment, and shall forever remain inviolate. 

Friends are ever willing and ready to sup- 
port the civil government under which they 
live, and to contribute their full share towards 
defraying its expenses and conducing to the ~ 
common weal. The discipline of the Society 
enjoins this on all its members. Their whole 
history shows that they willingly obey all 
laws which do not contravene the require- 
ments of the gospel as they understand and 
believe them ; and that where active compli- 
ance cannot be thus yielded, they patiently 
suffer the penalties imposed. 

That part of the Section which requires an 
equivalent to be paid for not performing 
military service, has caused, and while it is 
retained, will, in all probability, continue to 
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cause those who cannot conscientiously com- ee prohibiting the circulation of Bonapartist| It is stated that a company of New York cap 
ply with it, to suffer loss and distress in both a dresses in the ee 4 French troops, and urging |have effected the purchase of the peninsula and | 
property and person, by the penalty inflicted ot ee punishment of persons found distributing |Samana, with the approval of the people and gy 
Bai eked | ee Th such papers. ; ment of the Dominican republic. It is propo 
being entoresd'Dy Procees Or 78 - 1@ @xe-| The London Morning Post announces that Prince |plant a colony and make Samana a free port. : 
cution of the militia laws, enacted at different) Napoleon returns to Switzerland and will take no part} Last week a storm of snow, accompanied wi 
times, bas subjected Friends in this State in political php es He declares that he has no|tense cold, swept over Minnesota, Dakota, Neb 
liable thereto, to imprisonment and the sacri- De het he oe ‘i 1e throne and does not favor a regency, |and Kansas, causing the death of several hundre 
fice of property amounting to many hundred bie 1e submits to the government which France and great numbers of domestic animals. M 
e eae RE 5 ‘ yes. ‘ those who were fi to deat *) 

thousands of dollars, and yet it is believed} Carlist disturbances continue in Spain. The running|out upon the praitign, Fe oe ee 
very little of the latter bas ever reached the |of trains on the northern Spanish railway has been sus-|some on foot, and others with their teams, and pe 
State Treasury. pended on account of their hostilities. The engineers |before they could reach places of refuge. The 
We therefore respectfully submit, that in faa” : ihe in conser - ed neko: of mesos was by far the most terrible that has visited that 

3 é i ‘ : sts, who have burne 1e buildings at one of the|of country since its sett] tb f 
the Sat of the eli ale: ae placed | stations, and killed one or more of the employees. The }on almost without earniNeeian ye oowae viol 
cst you, you may ve inst aes In 8@- | Cortes has appointed a special commission on the abo- /and the sun darkened by black clouds. In som 
cut nee an enjoyment of the Kear rik ss ee in Fores All ne eae stances horses have been found standing upright 
rights” of conscience to a portion of your|™ commission are avowed abolitionists. The Minister |snow, both they and their drivers having been fr 
Paligiously scrupulous fellow citizens, Frienda|! Marine besiotroduced in the Cori blll abalishing) | he mall pox sptenss a asae uaa 
and others: in saving them from B 20 te aay ey cua oston, about three thousand cases being now rept 
d 4 i 8 a i 4 ay ‘A 2 eee al The census of i rance for 1872, just completed, shows |The Boaud of Health urges the necessity of vaccini 
pena by wn In aadvancelng t 1e peacea e ing- the population to be 36,102,921, a decrease of 366,935 and requests the co-operation of the citizens. 
dom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, |since 1866. The decrease is attributed mainly to the| The Markets, &c.—The following were the quot 
by erasing the last eight words of Section|¥ besides which cause there have been many fatal!on the 20th inst. New York.—American gold, 
2nd, Article VI, of the Constitution, and gub.|°28 of small pox, and a falling off in the number of|U, §. sixes, 1881, 1174; ditto, 1867, 115}; ditto, 


ake Py Wares cite F 1) | marriages. five per cents, 112. Superfine flour, $6.25 a 
stituting ther efor such an amendment as will} About 60,000 persons were at Chiselhurst at the Slate extra, $7.40 “ $7.70: finer seal): $8 2 
confirm the same free exercise of conscience |funeral of Louis Napoleon on the 15th inst. White Michigan wheat, $2.10; white Genessee, 


in relation to participation in military meas- A London dispatch says: Advices from Zanzibar to |red western, $1.92 ; No. 2 Chicago spring, $1.6 51 
ures, a8 is granted in all other articles of the 30th of November state that letters had been re-|spring, $1.53. State barley, 85 a 90 cts. ; Canac 
christian faith Ree earmir eg 
eis > sees . rq e $ ‘ . ellow, cts.; southern white. cts. ned | 
By so doing, you will remove what we Can- |sent forward by Stanley, had reached the great travel- TDA a 12} cts.; eae do., 9a 10 cise Garo rice, 
not but consider a stain upon the present/|ler, who again started for the interior of Africa on the|cts, Philadelphia.—Middlings cotton, 20} a 21} 
Constitution, and restore our beloved State|15th of August. _ {uplands and New Orleans. Superfine flour, $5 a 
to the exulted position, for religious tolera-|_4 ‘ispateh received in London says, that the ship|extras, $6.25 a $7.25; finer brands, $7.50 a 
P 8 Chillingham Castle w ' 
tion, among the governments of the earth illingham Castle was wrecked while on a voyage| White wheat, $2.05 a $2.23 ; amber, #2 a $2.03; 
Ee : 1!from Shields to Malta, and twenty-six persons were 5 
which it occupied while under the control of] d. 8 het itd Bee red, $1.00 fe i ee 
ee £ : : rowned. Several other marine disasters are reported. 52 cts. Smoked hams, 12}a14 ets. Lard, 8 a 
William Penn, its enlightened Founder, and| A Brussels dispatch of the 15th says: The boiler in|Clover-seed, 9} a 98 cts. About 2300 beef cattl 
of his fellow members of the Society of |a factory at Charlervi exploded this morning with seri-|at the Avenue Drove-yard, choice, 8f a 8h cts. | 
Tends. we results, A Ste dened were instantly killed, and | gross; extra 7} a 8} cts.; fair to good, 6 a7 cts. | 
i ; ‘ 51h bie . a large number wounded, some of them badly. 4ha6 cts. About 12,000 sh t 5 
Signed a bebalf and by direction of 4) It is stated that the Shah of Persia will leave Teheran Bark . a Hoe: ld sentir a 
Meeting of the Representatives aforesaid, |thr hs h : A HpMERCHS [oa ert egy en ee et 
a nS Philadelphi Ly oe : {tl ree mont ns hence, on a European tour. He will visit | Receipts 5,000. Baltimore.—Western red wheat 
held in Phila elphia, the 17th day of thé St. Petersburg, Berlin, Vienna, London, Paris and] $1.90; good to prime red, $1.95 a $2.10; whi 
First month, 1873. ae oe le teal ee een eae . amber, $2.15 a $2.25. Southern white corn, 6 
Josera Scatrer Verk. ie Senate of the Italian legislature has approved | cts, ; yellow, 60 a 62 cts, Oats, 45 a 50 ets. Cha 
Goon, Cler ie a forbidding theological instruction in the public Dee spring flour, $6 a $7. No. 2 spring wheat, 
; “Haya al bee rine : No. 3 do., $1.12}. No. 2 mixed 30} ets. _ 
We would again remind some of those who! The number of emigrants who left Bremen for the adi Shin No. 2 me 68 bts, or ee ) 
kindly furnish matter for the columns of our| United States last year was 80,000. Emigration from | red wheat, $1.65 a $1.95. No. 2 mixed corn, 32 
Journal, that all original commanications Pere be ns pape time reached the unprece- | Oats, 30 cts. Spring eal cts. Rye, 75 cts. 
4 5) ir ¢ j ‘ he 4 8 ts. Ci I it) ti.—F il ’ .25 8. . 
ne nA ne na ahs ea eo Paahy It appears from the official return of the late census $1. 76 a $1.79. Gorn, 40.¢ta ee Se oe 4 
My Biraey 3 at long selections Sent ltaken at Vienna, that the population of that city is(32 a 38 cts. 4 
fii Leeper Hi mew at ts: with |911,271. The number of houses is 17,992, and 511 ” 
é author’s name, and where taken from. more are in course of construction, , TRRE r x > TT 
The account sent of Ruth Follows and her Onslow and Whalley, members of Parliament, have TEACHERS Wate FREEDM. 
ea Cr re hs Be oi4 igs been fined £100 each, for publicly accusing Sir J. Duke ae oh lr § a ee 
chest of drawers, hus already been in “ The : Ze cd Three females, members with Friends, situatie 
ay: és eran Coleridge ot conspiring to deprive the Tichborne = s rt; anid 2 
Friend” once or twice. Bees hea xt : exposing. Apply soon to Y. WARNER, Germ 
claimant of his rights. . f a 
eG are London, Ist mo. 20th.—Consols 92} a 92}. U.S pect te ‘ 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS sixea, 1867, 999 ; ‘new five por cents GUE ut ee r 
ForerGn.—The Committee of Thirty appointed by ‘ Lizereal ~piandd ctor OR. Orleans 104d 

the French Assembly, sat on the 14th at Versailles.| The annual session of the Swedish Diet was opened 
President Thiers was present, and the report of the sub- |at Stockholm on the 20th inst., by the king in person, 
committee was read. It proposes the adoption of the|who in a speech expressed an earnest hope for the de- 


, 

Correcrion.—In the letter of John Churehi 
Israel Pemberton, on page 161, the eleventh and 
lines should read, “to move Ancient loving-ki 
in his long-suffering,” &e. , 


following decree by the Assembly: velopment of the Scandinavian Union. 
Whereas, the Assembly integrally reserves to itself} Advices from Porto Rico state that the inauguration 
the constitutional power, it hereby decrees: of the new municipal reforms for that island has been FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSAI 
First. The President of the Republic shall communi-) postponed by order of the Spanish government. Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Pi 
b] ? 


cate with the Assembly by message. Nevertheless he| Unirep SratEs.—The interments in Philadelphia 
may be heard, after announcing by message his inten-|last week numbered 325. There were 41 deaths of con- 
tion to speak. At the close of his speech debate will be |sumption, 37 inflammation of the lungs, 19 debility, 14 har nA - 
adjourned to a subsequent sitting, in order that the vote |convulsions, 12 scarlet fever, 11 of old age. According Applications for the Admission of Patients 
“hail not be taken while the President is in the cham-|to the report of the captain of the park guard, it was |™made to the Superintendent, or to any of the 
ber. : visited in 1872 by 1,783,225 pedestrians, and 26,550 Managers. ae 

Second. The President shall promulgate all laws de-| persons on horseback. ‘It is estimated that the number aaa. 
clared urgent, within three days after their passage, or |of those who came in earrages of all kinds would in- Diep, at his residence, near Morrisville, B 
demand a fresh debate thereon, and all laws not de-|crease the total of people visiting the park to nearly Pa., on the 11th of Ninth month, 1872, Max 
clared urgent, he shall promulgate within one month of |three millions. BRIDE, in the fifty-third year of his age, a m 
their passage, or may suspend the third reading of the| The quantity of gas manufactured in the Philadel- Falls Monthly Meeting of Friends. ; 
same for one month. gist phia Gas Works during the year 1872, was 1,486,969,- , on the 30th of Twelfth month, 187 

Third. After the dissolution of the present Assembly, |000 cubie feet, being an increase of 11 per cent. over residence in Manington, Salem Co., N. Jy 
its powers shall devolve upon the Chambers. the production of 1871. The aggregate length of main | REEVE, aged 83 years, lacking two days, an 

The report also recommends that the Committee of|pipe now belonging to the gas-works is about 585 miles. member of Salem Monthly Meeting of Frie 
Thirty be instructed by the Assembly to prepare a law ‘The number of meters introduced during the year was |close was peaceful, and his relatives and f 
regulating elections, prescribing qualifications of elec- |3,897, which, added to those before in use makes the |comforted in the belief, that their loss is hi 
tors, and a law defining the powers of a second cham- | present number of meters in buildings of all kinds gain. ue, 
ber. aur apented to some of the propositions and |73,690. moe Ar Raw an seg eee i pean 
disapproved of others. : There are thirteen newspapers in th i WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTE 

The Minister of War has written a letter to Marshal | edited and published by ploxed bee Si deca 2:7 No. 422 Walnut Street. 4" 


Physician and Superintendent—Josuva H. V 
rneTon, M. D. 


